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Selections from the Diary of Abigail W. Hall. 
(Continued from page 194.) 

Third Mo. 2nd, 1844. I have been wanting 
since our meeting last Fifth-day, to make allusion 
thereto, yet hardly know how to do it ; fearing I 
should not be able correctly to pen the solemn 
truths which were sounded amongst us. About 
the middle of the meeting, our dear friend Sarah 
Emlen arose, laid off her bonnet, walked along 
the aisle till she came to the fourth and fifth 
benches of boys from the back row; upon stand- 
ing at the end of these, with a hand on each, and 
her back turned towards the girls, she thus re- 
mained, it seemed to me two or three minutes of 
profound silence, when she commenced nearly 
thus: “I believe it is in the authority of my dear 
Lord and Master Jesus Christ, that I am con- 
strained to come and stand thus before you on 
this side the house. How has my spirit been 
grieved this day, with the lightness and frivolity 
of some of your spirits! I have been made to 
fear that the vials of the Almighty are ready to 
be poured out on the heads of some of you, for 

our irreverence towards Him. You have dis 

onored your exercised teachers and turned into 
contempt their labors;’ with more not remem- 
bered. Then proceeding: “Though you are now 
young, your bones full of marrow, and veins full 
of blood, which is your life, yet ye may suddenly 
be brought low. Have ye not seen instances of 
which in this very house?” She then set forth 
the awfulness of a death for which we are un- 
prepared ; even to be brought before Him, whose 
eyes are as a flame of fire, and the hand writing 
on the wall appearing against you! She believed 
one more visitation was extended; and how 
pathetically did she plead with them to join in 
therewith ! saying, “Can ye bear with me? I am 
& mother myself; and from the very depths of my 
_ I feel for you.” After something further 

e returned to her seat, when great stillness pre- 
vailed for I suppose about fifteen minutes, when 
she knelt and interceded nearly thus: “ We have 
all need of mercy, and that our sins and transgres- 
sions may be forgiven. But O! dearest Father, 
more especially would we intercede with thee for 
the wayward, the untoward, the disobedient, 
and, may we not say, hardened sons, spare these, 
0 Lord, a little longer. Lengthen out to them 
the day of thy grace, that they be not cut off. 
ome of us this morning have been made to be- 
lieve that for some present not many days, per- 
haps not many hours, are allotted for the great 
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work of regeneration to be effected. Bow thy 
heavens, O Lord, and come down! cause their 
hearts to melt as wax before Thee! that so they 
may receive again the impression of thy image, 
which has beea defaced by iniquity. Inspirit 
them, we pray thee, with a desire for thy saving 
grace! make them to cry out from the inmost 
recesses of their hearts, ‘what shall we do to be 
saved !’” And then concluding with very fervent 
etitions that the impression which had this day 

een made, might fasten as a nail in a sure place, 
by the Master of assemblies! and that we might 
all yet unite together in worshipping thee in the 
silence of all flesh! The meeting closed under 
a covering of great solemnity : and which lasted 
for some time after. Not a whisper was to be 
heard among the girls: many of them being much 
affected, and several wept aloud. May it not be 
as the morning cloud or early dew; but, on the 
contrary, may all profit by it. 

Fourth Mo. 2nd. The second day of our Ex- 
amination: at the close of which I am looking 
towards resigning my services here, and once 
more returning to my home; where I hope to be 
permitted to remain, should life be continued, 
a comfort and support to my dear mother; be 
the time longer or shorter that she is spared to us. 

Fifth Mo. 1st. Almost one month i elapsed 
since last note. Am now at home, where I have 
been for the last three weeks. 

19th. Meeting day; and again enabled to 
pour out my heart in tears. It seems sometimes 
when thus assembled, as if my eyes were as a 
fountain unstopped. And oh! the pleadin 
which accompany for the life of the poor oot 
Lead where thou wilt, do what thou wilt, only 
save alive. 

Sixth Mo. 9th. A precious quiet feeling at- 
tends this afternoon; and a good meeting I had 
this morning. A door of access was opened, and 
the poor heart enabled to pour itself out: although 
the evidence is still withheld that my prayers 
and tears will ever prove availing ; nevertheless 
feel this day afresh encouraged to struggle on; 
humbly trusting, that as the eye is kept single, 
the body will be more and more filled with light. 

13th. On first gathering into stillness in our 
little meeting this morning, all strength seemed 
taken away, and great heaviness overspread, so 
that for a Hittle time I could see nothing before 
me but a struggle for life. Whilst musing on 
my situation with great sadness of heart, access 
was given to the banqueting house, whereupon 
tears flowed, till it seemed as if there was no re- 
straining them. I could have wept aloud, my 
heart seemed so broken. While thus weeping 
and pleading, Ezra Comfort arose and revived 
the appeal of poor Hagar, when in her cast-off 
condition : “ Thou, God, seest me.” He believed 
our afflictions were often seen, and prayer heard, 
when we knew it not, &c. It had a comforting 
effect. But oh! may it please my Heavenly 
Father, ere long to grant a little evidence that 
my sighs are heard, and tears had in remem- 
brance! In looking around, far and near, can 
see none who travel just thesame path I do; and 
often is the query raised, why is it thus with me? 
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but I have thought this day, what matter if only 
enabled to land safely at last? Have remem- 
bered that the children formerly, were to “come 
with weeping,” and were to be “led with suppli- 
cation.” Believe I may say, I have experienced 
of latter time what this hath been; and should 
the following blessed experience be known, all 
passed through will be nothing :—“I will cause 
them to walk by the rivers of waters, in a straight 
way, wherein they shall not stumble.” 

16th. First-day. During our silent meeting 
this morning I strove to keep under religious ex- 
ercise; though found it harder than sometimes. 
What a busy enemy we have to contend with! 
nothing short of Divine help can enable us to 
withstand his assaults. 

23rd. Comforted once more in our silent sit- 
ting together this morning, in being enabled to 
approach the mercy seat, and there to pour out 
my troubles. I saw and felt my situation, and 
when access is thus given, oh how my poor life is 
pleaded for! and to-day the life of my people. 
May He, who hath apportioned a lone path, for 
I can see no one travelling with me, (notwith- 
standing many there are, who are journeying 
heavenward) be pleased ere long to speak the 
word only, loose the bonds and set the captive 
spirit free. Have been sweetly comforted this 
afternoon, while sitting by the side of my dear 
and only brother, in believing there is with him 
a deepening in best things, and how did my heart 
leap within me for joy! May it please our 
Heavenly Father to make us all a united band, 
marching forward towards the heavenly Canaan. 

Eighth Mo. 8th. A secret condemnation at- 
tends for omitting my little notes. It seems to 
be something required of me, thus to pen them, 
whether it is for my own encouragement, or for 
some similarly poor, tried, tossed soul when I am 
removed hence! That I leave, while peace attends 
the little sacrifice. Since last note I have at- 
tended some favored meetings. In one of which 
our dear friend, Joseph Edgerton, who certainly 
is one of the favored of the Lord, after a time of 
silence arose, and life arose with him, which all 
must haye been sensible of. My spirit was hum- 
bled as in the very dust; while gratitude flowed 
to Him who was pleased thus to remember the 
dust of Zion, and to satisfy her poor with bread. 
There is that handed forth in this day, which is 
not bread; and it don’t satisfy, nor never will. 
May He who still remains able to feed his peo- 
ple, continue to do it either immediately or in- 
strumentally ; but let it come from Thee, dearest 
Father! for nothing short thereof will satisfy the 
cravings of an immortal spirit. How often is the 
little petition poured forth in the secret of my 
soul, when assembled with my friends for the 
solemn purpose of worship, that every offering 
may be restrained that is not of the right prepar- 
ing. I fear that a day of deep suffering is await- 
ing this — but oh! will not a seed be pre- 
served, which shall be accounted to the Lord for 
a generation ? 

20th. My time and attention has been so 
taken up for this week past, it seems as though I 
hardly had a minute to call my own; a very 





larg: family, much company, and my little school 
(about a week since, opened one here at home for 
a few children round, not large, from 16 to 20), 
but enough to keep me busy with our other cares. 

Ninth Mo. 15th. Thou knowest, O dearest 
Father! that I love thee. Thou knowest how pre- 
cious thy cause and testimony are to me! being 
bound up, may I not say, in my very life; or 
rather my “life is bound up in the lad’s life.” 
To know that Joseph lives, and not only lives 
but will rule and reign and be the governor of 
the whole Jand, is what I travail for; and, oh! if 
it stand good in Thy sight, rejoice the heart of 
thy poor child like Israel of old, in that, ere I 
die, the acknowledgment may be, “ It is enough.” 

Second Mo. 2nd, 1845. Wean me more and 
more, O Heavenly Father! from every thing here 
below. Thou hast been pleased, in thy inscruta- 
ble wisdom, since my last entry, to remove 3 
prop, Thomas Kite, which I have leaned and de- 
pended too much upon. But praised be Thy ever 
worthy name, thou hast given me to see and feel 
this day, that thou remainest able to support and 
sustain all that come to thee singly and with the 
whole heart. 

Fourth Mo. 13th. The first of next month, we 
expect to open a boarding school for girls. It 
feels a very great undertaking. Cannot see how 
Iam to get along; yet leave it with Him who 
has promised (if I am not deceived) to go before 
and open the way. 

Fifth Mo. 8th. Attended our Quarterly Meet- 
ing at Germantown. Had the company of several 
dear friends not members of our Quarter, among 
whom was S. Hillman, who was lively and in- 
structive in testimony in our last meeting, and in 
supplication in the first. In her communication 


she alluded to the removal of testimony-bearers 


from amongst us, there having been two deaths 
within the past year, ministers of this Quarterly 
Meeting, viz: Alice Knight* and Elizabeth 
Robeson.+ She comforted us in the belief, that 
the mantle of the departed Elishas would be cast 
on some present; and that there would be raised 
up in this place, a Deborah, who should stand 
as a mother in Israel. That it may be so is the 
prayer of my soul. 
(To be continued.) 


. For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Memories of the Prairies. 


Grain and fruit were produced in great abun- 
dance by the new and rich soil of Henry County. 
In the fall of 1853, corn sold in Salem at from 
ten to fifteen cents per bushel, and apples and 
peaches could scarcely be disposed of at all. I 
remember seeing a load of fine looking peaches 
offered for sale in town, but no purchasers could 
be found. They were then offered freely to any 
who would come and get them. A few smail 
baskets full were taken away, and the balance 
were shovelled out on the street. There were no 
easy and quick means of transportation from 
there at that time ; and what were taken away to 
the newer countries north and westward, were 
bruised and perishing before a market for them 
was found. I think peaches have never been so 
abundant in this place since that season ; and in 


* Alice Knight resided at Frankford, Pa., and was 
a member and minister of that Monthly Meeting. She 
died there the 24th of Sixth Month, 1844, in the forty- 
fourth year of her age. For obituary of her, see “The 
Friend,” vol. xvii. p. 336. 

+ Elizabeth Robeson, a minister and member of 
Germantown Particular, and Frankford Monthly Meet- 
ing, died at her home in Roxborough Township, Phila- 
delphia Co., on the 15th day of the Ninth Mo. 1844, in 
the 79th year of her age. For testimonial concerning 
her, see ‘ The Friend,” vol. xviii. p. 80. 
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the greater portion of Iowa all efforts to raise them 
have been unsuccessful. 

Apples, too, were produced in over-abundance 
that season, and hundreds of bushels rotted upon 
the ground in the tine young orchards around 
Salem. I have never found pears plentiful, or 
seen quinces grown in Iowa. 

In the spring of 1854, we moved into Linn 
County, making the journey of near one hundred 
miles in open wagons. The country through 
which we passed wasasuccession of broad, rolling, 
beautiful prairies, interlaced with belts of timber- 
land mostly occupying the more broken and 
hilly districts along the numerous streams that 
chequer Eastern lowa. Some towns and settle- 
ments through which we passed hatl been occupied 
a dozen years or more, but much of our way was 
through new and sometimes unsettled country. 
I remember crossing one great prairie (in Wash- 
ington County, I think) that stretched away to the 
distant horizon, mile after mile of grassy billows, 
without one tree or shrub as large as a riding 
whip, and without a sign of human habitation or 
presence save the narrow wagon road along 
which we travelled in our monotonous course. 
The wild grasses were springing up in their early 
beauty : but few, if any blossoms had yet appeared 
on the prairies; mile after mile, like scenes sur- 
rounded us, save perhaps, that here or there, one 
ridge rose a little higher than another ; and here 
or there, one hollow between two grassy billows 
was cut a little sharper or deeper than its fellows; 
and here our road would lead us along the ridge 
top, and again would follow a while the valley. 

While crossing this wild prairie, I had my first 
and only experience with a “joint snake,” a 
reptile of which I had heard many stories. One 
of the teamsters and I had gone a little way from 
the road to pick some of the white gum from a 
cluster of the brown old stalks of “ rosin weed,” 
when he called me to see a “ joint snake” that 
he had just struck with his whip. It was a pale 
looking striped reptile, much resembling the 
common garter snake, but lighter in color, and 
had been about 14 or 15 inches in length, but it 
was now broken into four pieces, but not of equal 
length, the head piece being nearly as long as 
the other three combined. It was making lively 
endeavors to hide itself in the short grass, while 
the other pieces were wriggling around in quite 
a remarkable manner. They were all plump and 
square-ended, as a broken pipe-stem, except one 
that had been mashed and somewhat mutilated 
by the stroke of the whip. There was little sign 
of blood, and no internal organs visible. The 
old driver repeated the strange story that I had 
often before cao, that these pieces would, if 
not killed separately, get together again, and be 
as good a snake as ever, but now as the wagons 
were getting some distance in advance of us, we 
had not time to make very extensive observations 
on this interesting subject ; so the old man put an 
end to the hopes and sufferings of the head portion 
and we hurried away. 

Of course there is no credit due to the story 
alluded to, but it owes its origin to some strange 
peculiarities of this creature, and I presume that 
the facts are that it is a snake with a short body 
and comparatively long tail, which is very frail 
or brittle, similar to that of some species of lizards 
and that it is only this portion that is broken to 
pieces by accident, while all the vital organs 
remain in the body connected with the head. 
Rattlesnakes of a small dark-colored variety are 
quite numerous on the newly settled prairies and 
along the brushy borders of the timber. They 
seldom exceed two or three feet in length, but 
are as venomous as the larger varieties, and are 


only less dangerous because less powerful, and 
that is almost balanced by their more sly and 
wily dispositions. Accidents frequently occurred 
by them in the new country. 

A friend of mine once went to a spring that 
bubbled up among the grass in a low place on 
the prairie, to quench his thirst. Kneeling down, 
he placed one hand on either side, and a 
forward and drank from the little pool; then 
glancing backward under his breast he saw one 
of these ugly beasts coiled in the grass, ready to 
strike its deadly fangs into his body at any mo- 
ment, but he displayed such agility im rising and 
getting away, that he escaped unharmed. 

Another young man, a cousin of mine, sat 
squarely down upon one that lay unseen in the 
grass beside him, and when it raised its quivering 
tail closely between his knees with its well known 
but never welcome music, he too, displayed such 
great activity that he escaped unhurt, but the 
early settlers were not always so fortunate, and 
numerous instances of their being bitten occurred, 

A much larger variety, marked with brighter 
yellow, inhabits the timber-lands, and were nu- 
merous about the stone quarries and rocky hills 
bordering the rivers, but seldom, if ever, venture 
on the prairies. Their rattle can be heard toa 
distance of two or three hundred yards and when 
sounded amidst the thick ferns or brushwood of 
some deep hollow, or in the shadows of night, I 
think it the most terror-inspiring sound I have 
ever heard. Another very ugly, though I believe 
harmless, snake that inhabited the prairies, was 
the “hissing adder.” They attained a length of 
two or three feet, and when molested would raise 
their heads six or eight inches from the ground, 
flattening out that part of the body raised up, 
into a broad thin sheet, and make a loud hissing 
noise. It was said that they blew poison into the 
faces of their foes in this way, but I never saw 
any evidence of the truth of the story. “Blue 
racers” and “black snakes” find shelter both in 
the timber-lands and grass of the prairies; anda 
number of other varieties are more or less numer- 
ous ; but the largest of all the prairie reptiles was 
the “ bull snake,” which sometimes attained to 
quite a formidable size and appearance, but I 
believe was entirely harmless. It made a loud 
blowing noise. It was an object of special terror 
to cattle, and many an unpleasant accident has 
occurred by the running away of ox teams when 
one of these ill-looking creatures appeared in the 
grass or by the roadside. All these varieties have 
almost or altogether disappeared as the advancing 
settlements have taken possession of their old time 
abodes. 

After the “joint snake was disposed of, our 
wagons rolled on over nature’s monotonous but 
ever beautiful meadows, slowly approaching the 
distant timber line that lay to our right, bending 
away almost in front of us, and at its edge, scat 
tered all along were the houses and barns, and fields 
of the pioneer settlers. In one place in front of 
us quite a group of houses appeared, and when 
the question was asked, “what town that was, 
our driver said it was “Stringtown,” and so it 
proved to be, for it was nothing more than 
portion of the same scattered settlement here 
viewed for a distance from its end. Thus the 
buildings seemed grouped together, and were 
easily mistaken for a village. 

A dozen miles before reaching Iowa City our 
road lay for some distance along the summit of 
a high ridge, overlooking on the one hand the 
deep and partly wooded valley of the Iowa River, 
which flowed at the foot of a steeply descending 
slope and less than a mile away; and, on the 
other hand, a beautiful undulating expanse 
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prairie and timber lands interspersed, was spread 
out below and before us as far as the eye could 
reach. The ridge along which we travelled was 
wooded with a straggling forest in which hardy 
looking oaks predominated. Here our road 
wound along through a group of ancient mounds, 
the monuments of that strangely far away people, 
the “Mound Builders.” I think there were about 
twenty in this cluster on the crest of the hill. They 
were small, perhaps not more than three to four 
or five feet high and ten or twelve broad, but 
half way down the hill slope towards the river, 
on a“ bench” of the hill, there was one or two 
much larger ones. Some of the largest trees in 
this vicinity stood upon these mounds, proving 
their antiquity, and showing the situation to have 
been a high prairie ridge when they were built. 
Farther up the river, where a still ‘higher crest 
overlooks the city. I have been told there are a 
few yet larger mounds. These, and one on a hill 
in Jones County, are all the “ Indian mounds” 
I have met with in Iowa. 
T. E. Bunpy. 
smtnneneiliieiiimaaeiin 

[The following communication has been re 
ceived from a Friend residing in North Carc- 
lina; and it is published because it seems to be 
the expression of an honest concern for the pro- 
motion of truth and righteousness.—Eb. ] 


or “‘ The Friend.” 

Dear Friends,— This day I am seventy-three 
years old, as it pleased the great Shepherd of 
Israel ; and I have felt a motion of spirit to write 
a few lines to you, of encouragement to stand fast 
to the first principles of ancient Friends; for they 
did take hold of the everlasting truth as it is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord, and held to it through 
much suffering, looking to Jesus whom they 
knew to be the Author and Finisher of the saint's 
everlasting faith—the faith that works by love 
and purifies the heart, and makes it a fit temple 
for the Lord’s heavenly presence to dwell in. 

It does my soul good to believe that you of 
Philadelphia Y early” Meeting know there is but 
one faith that is saving, and ‘that it is the gift of 
God. It is all a spiritual work from first to last, 
for the battle is the Lord’s, and his is the victory 

over every appearing of our adversary, and to 
Him be all the glory, for unto Him alone it is 
due, who alone is worthy for evermore, world 
without end. 

Now dear Friends, I feel to say to you, the 
meetings in the name of Friends hereaway seem 
very much changed, not known from others in 
dress and address, and doctrine also in general. 
The love of the world and its vain fashions, seems 
to have got the victory in the hearts of a ma- 
jority of those professing to be Friends. A sor- 
rowful thing, in truth, itis. They seem to admire 
outside work, as though the shadow of forms and 
ceremonies were paramount to the substance; 
forgetting that Christ is the substance of all 
spiritual and s saving religion. When the angel 
spoke to John to rise and measure the temple, 
he was not to measure the outward court, but to 
leave it out ; so we see that pure religion is an in- 
ternal work of the soul in the heart that humbly 
submits to the operations of the Holy Spirit, 
showing the exceeding sinfulness of sin. Now 
this is godly sorrow that works a repentance not 
to be repented of, if patience is abode in. This 
is very different from the sorrow of the world 
which worketh death. 

Here the preachers call up mourners to a 
bench, as if that was the only place to find the 
dear Master. Now this is one of the world’s 
fashions and ways to deceive the simple of all 
ages. My spirit mourns over such work. O, may 
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the good Lord in mercy help the people in gen- 
eral to discern, to distinguish between the voice 
of the True Shepherd and the voice of the stran- 
ger! When Christ puts forth his own sheep, He 
goes before them and they follow Him; and all 
true ministers sent by Him heed not the voice 
of the stranger, but preach as the Lord told 
Jonah, “ Preach the preaching that I bid thee.” 
But those sent by men speak to please men, be- 
cause of advantage, and care not for the flock 

but will flee when danger comes, because they 
are hirelings, and care not for the flock. But 
the Lord’s true ministers ever hold their Master 
as their all in all; and these preach his gospel, 
the power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth—to the Jew and also to the Gen- 
tile—for therein is the righteousness of God re- 
vealed unto us. 

The love of the world and the deceitfulness of 
riches seem to occupy the minds of a vast num- 
ber of professors in this age of the world, who 
are unmindful of what was said to the man who 
was about to pull down his barns and build 
greater, “thou fool, this night thy soul shall be 
required of thee;” then w hose shall these things 
be which thou hast provided. So is every one 
that is not rich towards God—solemn thought 
indeed. 

Pride seems to be the crowning sin of this 
country at the present day; and I much crave 
that we all would remember, that a proud man 
cannot be a happy man, and pride goeth before 
destruction, and a haughty spirit before a fall ; 
and_ that pride and fullness of bread were the 
sins that caused Jerusalem’s overthrow. Oh, dea 
reader, whosoever thou art, remember that os 
mility goes before honor, and there is no true 
honor but what comes from God. Then 


Be humble, learn thyself to scan, 
Know pride was never made for man. 


Oh that the whole world might soon come to the 
enjoyment of a meek and quiet spirit; then all 
wars and bloodshed would cease, from the rivers 
to the ends of the earth; then we would be pre- 
pared to love our neighbor as ourselves ; then the 
wilderness would blossom as the rose, as saith the 
Prophet, neither would any thing hurt nor harm 
in all the Lord’s holy mountain. 

Now I am impressed with the feeling that 
many, very many, have left-off the watch, and 
have taken their ‘flight from Christ, either on the 
Sabbath day or in the winter. His people ever 
have been, are now and ever will be a tried peo- 


ple; yet He never will leave nor forsake them if 


they will cleave to Him. They may have to 
pass through deep waters, yet his promise is to 
be with them. His promises are yea and amen. 
The baptism of the Holy Ghost and fire is what 
all his children must experience before they can 
attain unto that eternal life prepared for the 
people of God. Listen, oh reader! “ Eye hath 
not seen nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man, the things which God has pre- 
pared for them that love Him.” We were all 
created for a purpose of his own glory; and his 
creatures must often think in their getting along 
in this world of sorrows, that it is not in man 
that walketh to direct his steps. Hence we see 
the great need of waiting on the dear Master in 
all our movements ; and then He will strengthen 
us to bring honor to his great and worthy name. 
He then will show us the beauty of holiness, and 
will teach us how to worship Him in the spirit 
and in the truth—the only true worship of the 
great Father of lights, the true light that — 
every one that cometh into the world. God i 

Light, and in Him is no darkness ; if we walk in 
the light as He is in the light, we have fellow- 
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ship one with another, and the blood of Jesus 
Christ, his Son, cleanseth us from all sin. 

There are at this day many of different reli- 
gious persuasions who have gone out under the 
name of ministers of the Gospel of the meek and 
blessed Jesus. The Scriptures tell us, “No man 
taketh this honor to himself, but he that is called 
of God as was Aaron.” From this we see that 
the Lord’s ministers must be chosen by Him, the 
Minister of ministers, qualified, anointed and ap- 
pointed, sent forth with a commission from Him. 
Then their words will not return void, for this is 
the Lord’s work and not man’s. His chosen 
ones cannot receive pay, for they have received 
their ministry of the Lord Jesus freely ; and they 
— freely as the great Master said, =F reely 

e have received, freely give.” This is wliat He 
told his disciples when He sent them out ; and 
when they returned, He said, “ Lacked ye any 
thing, and they said, nothing, Lord.” He has 
ever been their sufficiency. He says, “ Lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 

But I fear some professed ministers are seeking 
after filthy lucre, perhaps, more than the main- 
taining of the blessed Truth, and the good of 
their hearers. Such preachers neither go into 
the Kingdom of Heaven, nor suffer them that 
were entering to go in. Oh what a solemn reck- 
oning there will be at the judgment of the great 
day when all the hidden things of darkness will 
be brought to light! 

Now my mind seems to turn to Water Bap- 
tism,so much used of late even by many bearing 
the name of “Friend.” Yet there is but one 
r| faith, one Lord, one baptism which is that of the 
Holy Ghost and fire, that consumes every thing 
that defiles the heart, and thus makes it fit for 
the Lord’s holy presence to dwell in. 

Now a few ‘thoughts on the Sacraments, so 
called, that had its name from a military phrase 
not to be found in all the Scriptures of Divine 
truth. It never can affect the immortal part— 
a shadow only—not the substance, for Christ is 
the substance of all. Verily, “ Except ye eat 
the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, 
ye have no life in you,” meaning spiritual life. 
This eating and drinking is a partaking of the 
mystical flesh and blood of Christ in the soul. 
When we all meet in one spirit, with a single eye 
to the Lord, we are often made to sit together in 
heavenly places in Christ Jesus. 

Now, unto Him who is able to keep his chil- 
dren in the truth, be everlasting praises, who 
alone is worthy, world without end—Amen. 

Davin L. FRaAzIER. 


Twelfth Month 26th, 1886. 





Extraets from Journal of James Cresson of a 
Visit to Barbadoes in 1785. 


(Concluded from page 195.) 

19th. Had this day an appointed meeting at 
the widow Gibson’s, which was small. [The at- 
tenders] were mostly of the descendants of 
Friends. * * It being a very rainy morning 
[is] supposed to have hindered many of the 
neighbors, and horses being very scarce among 
them. It was to me a laborious barren time in 
the beginning, but was made willing to become 
a fool, and through Divine help to discharge my- 
self faithfully among them on this subject—that 
Jerusalem is slain and Judah is fallen, for * * 
their doings have provoked the Lord. This was 
the cause of the fall of the Jews, and is also ap- 
plicable to the situation of F riends on this island; 
but that the Lord is still willing to help the little 
remnant that are left if they are faithful to build 
up the waste places of Zion, and to repair all the 
breaches. The meeting ended, I hope, to some 


satisfaction. I may say at least it was to the 
peace of my own mind. 

20th. Rode this morning to where the meet- 
ing-house called the Spring, stood, two and a half 
miles from the widow Gibson’s. There is now 
said to be twenty-eight acres of the best kind of 
land belonging to it. The house forty feet by, 
forty feet, built of stone, the walls two feet thick, 
but shattered almost down by the hurricane. 
There lives here a brother of John Luke, whose 
name is William Luke. His wife and several 
children [and some of his neighbors being pre- 
sent, we had a seasonable and satisfactory time 
in his family. We find that John Luke pays 
the tax for this land and holds it. Went to din- 
ner with Benjamin Buck, who had invited us 
and sundry of his neighbors to dinner with him 
this afternoon. We had a meeting with them, 
which was I believe to the Master’s honor, as we 
discharged ourselves according to the ability 
given to the tendering of some hearts. Returned 
to the widow Gibson’s to lodge, who is very kind 
and tender of us. Also her son Rowland is a 
tender-hearted man. 

21st. Had this morning, previous to leaving 
them a solid opportunity in the family, to the 
tendering of their hearts ; to the Lord’s praise be 
it spoken, who is never wanting on his part as 
there is a single eye kept to Him. Rode to 
Bridgetown in time for dinner at John Luke’s. 
Went in the afternoon to places where lived de- 
scendants of Friends. One which is Moses Miller, 
who not being at home, went to see the place 
where Friends formerly had a burying ground, 
which is called Pilgrim, having been possessed 
by a Friend of that name; but is now the place 
of residence of the Governor of the Island. There 
is no mark of a burying left but one stone, which 
shows the place—no walls or enclosure. 

23d. Had to-day two meetings in Bridge- 
town, at the house of John Luke, which were 
pretty large, particularly in the afternoon, at 
which were several hundred people of the fashion- 
able kind, and though we feel ourselves very 
weak and little, yet by the Lord’s assistance we 
are made able to do our duty among them, hav- 
ing some very close and hard things to us, for 
to deliver. 

24th. Went with dear companion to break- 
fast with Joseph Gibson, a nephew of John Luke, 
who I think a very tender-spirited man. His 
wife also, though not like a Friend in appear- 
ance, is a very tender-spirited, kind and affec- 
tionate woman. Oh that there were among them 
some that would be as nursing fathers and nurs- 
ing mothers, that so the pure plant might be 
watered, and might, through the Lord’s power, 
be seen to grow and flourish among the descend- 
ants of Friends on this island; for I may say, to 
his praise that there is great tenderness in some. 
* * * T believe they are truly rejoiced at our 
coming among them. The widow Gibson with 
several of her children were at the meeting with 
us yesterday, she not having been in town I think 
she said for two years. 

Went this afternoon to John Luke’s planta- 
tion, about five miles from Bridgetown, on our 
way to where the Thicket meeting-house stood, 
where we lodged. 

25th. This morning we set off from John 
Luke’s plantation for the Thicket, where we had 
sent a letter desiring to have a meeting as near 
the place where the meeting-house stood as was 
most convenient. At ten o'clock this morning, 
the letter was sent to one Ralph Weekes, who is 
a descendant of Friends, but has been educated 
in the way of the Church of England, whose 
erandfather had formerly been dlerk of that 
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Monthly Meeting; but for want of keeping his 
place had married a rich widow in 1707, and on 
the day of his marriage was baptized, as they call 
it. But during his life [he] kept the meeting- 
house in good order for the reception of Friends, 
and at his own house entertained them. We 
were shown the cleats that Friends used to hang 
their hammocks by for want of bedding, there 
often being so many. But lamentable is the de- 
generacy, at present there not being one in all 
that Parish, as they call it, that professes with us. 
We did not hold a meeting there. We dined with 
Ralph Weekes, who entertained us kindly, and 
went with us to show us the ruins of the [Thicket] 
meeting-house, which was about forty-five feet 
long and twenty-five wide, and about seven acres 
of land belonging to it. He also went with us 
to Friends’ burying ground, near three miles off, 
at a place called St. Philips, being near a church 
(so called) of that name. This is a large bury- 
ing place, and has been formerly kept in good 
order, but is now in a very ruinous situation. 
Here is a number of vaults which are large 
and dug out of the solid stone, belonging to the 
Weekes and other families that formerly were 
Friends, which are very curious and worth going 
to see. But oh it is sorrowful that there is now 
none of the honorable stock of Friends left, but 
what are entirely gone from every appearance of 
the simplicity of the pure truth, * * * We 
had something to deliver at the table of Ralph 
Weekes’ which appeared to be kindly received, 
and which yielded peace to our own minds. May 
the Lord’s name be praised. He wanted.us to 
appoint some future day to hold a meeting, which 
he said should be held at his house, for which he 
was very pressing and assured us that we should 
have, as he termed it, a large congregation; but 
we told him we could not at this time engage to 
come at any time as we did not know but we 
might be clear, but that if it should be that we 
should still desire to have a meeting, we would 
give him proper notice. Took our leave of the 
family and returned to lodge at John Luke’s 
plantation. 
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For ‘* The Friend.” 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 115. 


DIVINE CARE AND PROTECTION. 

There are many remarkable instances on record 
of the care which He, without whose notice not 
a sparrow falls to the ground, extends for the 
help and preservation of those who place their 
trust in Him. An article in the Cynosure relates 
the manner in which a teacher who was imbued 
with religious feeling, took advantage of a severe 
disease, which had caused the death of several of 
her scholars, to impress upon the survivors the 
importance of looking unto the Lord, who alone 
can control all events. Gathering the frightened 
survivors, she opened the Bible and read to them 
the 91st Psalm: “ He that dwelleth in the secret 
place of the Most High shall abide under the 
shadow of the Almighty. There shall no evil 
befall thee, neither shall any plague come nigh 
thy dwelling.” All were hushed into quiet hope- 
fulness with the sweet words of assurance of the 
Psalmist. Then the recitations followed as usual. 

Of course, there could be no assurance of ex- 
emption from physical disease, yet it remains an 
eternal truth, that no evil shall befall him who 
dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High— 
who livesin communion with his God and Saviour. 
To such an one, all the occurrences of life, “ work 
together for good.” 

William Tallack relates of the late Endre Dahl, 
a well-known and greatly respected Norwegian 
Friend, that when a young man, he came to 


England in 1843. After a considerable stay at 
Newcastle, he took passage in a small vegge} 
bound for Norway, and found that he had a y 
ungodly and scoffing band of companions op 
board. In crossing the German Ocean, they were 
run down in the night by a much larger ship on 
her way to England. The smaller vessel 

to sink, and, but for the vigorous assistance fur. 
nished by young Dahl, the little company on 
board must have gone with her, as the captain 
of the other ship pitilessly pursued his course and 
left them to their fate. They managed, however 
to get into their boat, which was a leaky one, 
They had only one oar to row with, and a pair 
of boots to bale out the water. E. Dahl in this 
extremity was able to maintain a confident trust 
in God, and a profound peace. His companions 
who had previously ridiculed him, now relied 
upon him for comfort and guidance. He exhorted 
them to turn to the Lord. 

When morning broke, the ship which had run 
them down was a mere speck on the distant 
horizon, and quite beyond the reach of any such 
poor signals of distress as the men in the boat 
could make. But as the day passed on it became 
evident that the ship had completely reversed 
her course, and was again approaching them, 
By-and-by she came up to them, and took them 
all on board, shortly after which the little leaky 
boat sunk beneath the waters. Endre Dahl could 
not refrain from expressing to the captain of the 
ship his sense of the cruelty he had at first shown 
in sailing away, and leaving them to their fate; 
but he also asked him why, after proceeding so 
long on his way, he had at length come back to 
their rescue. The captain confessed that he 
hardly knew why he had returned, for he had 
fully resolved to take no further trouble in the 
matter. Buta mysterious impulse to rescue them 
had, after all, come upon him so strongly that he 
felt impelled to yield to it, and accordingly did 
so. The earnest prayers in the boat, and the 
strong faith reposed in God by the leader of the 
little party, had been responded to by the Highest. 

An interesting incident is related in the & & 
Classmate that occurred in the Highlands of Scot- 
land years ago, when inns were not numerous, 
and wayfarers were accustomed to ask lodgings 
at the houses by the wayside. At a lonely part 
of a highland road a weaver had his home. He 
was a very good man, and one who had real 
faith in God. He was poor, but hospitable, and 
kindly entertained belated strangers who asked 
to tarry for the night. But he was sometimes 
imposed upon by worthless characters, who rose 
early and made their escape with what they could 
most readily carry off. His wife frequently said 
to him that if he took in people he knew nothing 
of, after the way he had been doing, they would 
be ruined by their depredations ; but he felt the 
necessity laid upon him, in his circumstances, 
to fulfill the Scripture command “ to entertain 
strangers,” and, although he wished to discrim- 
inate, he could not think of giving up the practice. 

A person presented himself at his door shortly 
after he had suffered at the hands of dishonest 
guests : and he, wishing to satisfy himself and his 
wife of the man’s goodness of character, said, 
“Well, now, you are a stranger to me; what 
security do you give that you are such a person 
as I ought to entertain?” Without a moment’ 
hesitation the man answered, “The Lord.” “That's 
quite enough,” said the good man, opening the 
door wide to the wall. “Come in, come in. 
receive you in the name of the Lord.” And % 
the stranger admitted was hospitably treated, and, 
after worship was shown to Bred ; but he was ® 
thorough rogue, and before the day dawned he 
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had left the house with a web the weaver had 
got ready on the previous evening to carry to his 
employer. 

When the weaver and his wife got up the next 
morning, and found the fellow gone, his wife was 
in great perplexity, and, in her anxiety, gave way 
to upbraiding her husband, saying, “ Now, you 
see, it is just as I said ; we shall certainly be ruined 
by this foolish practice of yours. What are we 
now todo? The web’s away, and how are we to 
live until you weave another?” 

It was a dark day to her, but not so to him; 

for he said, “ I got a good security, and I kee 
the security, and I am sure it will be all for the 
best. It was for the Lord’s sake I received him ; 
and although he has proved himself unworthy of 
our hospitality, yet Jesus is worthy, and we shall 
yet lose nothing by it.” 
’ As the thief was crossing a hill, shunning the 
usual road, God enveloped him in a misty cov- 
ering. He wandered long upon the hillside, this 
way and that, and at last got to the foot of the 
hill, and, knocking at a cottage, he asked if they 
would keep him for the night. The good man 
of the house recognized the voice and said to him 
at once, “Come in, and down with the web!” 
The thief was thunderstruck, while the man said, 
“When you next intend to play similar pranks, 
mind not to give your security!” Down fell the 
web, and the thief, in consternation, took to his 
heels. 

The explanation of the matter is, that the thief 
get bewildered in the mist, and instead of going 

own the farther side of the hill, he came down 
the same side, and knocked at the very cottage 
door from which he had set out in the morning 
with the poor man’s web. 

The Rochester Democrat describes as follows, a 
remarkable occurrence, on a New York express 
train that was running west from Albany :— 

The engine’s headlight threw a strong reflection 
in advance, but the storm was so blinding it was 
almost impossible to distinguish anything even 
at a short distance. Under such circumstances 
instinct necessarily takes the place of sight. All 
seemed to be going well, when, in an instant, the 
engineer reversed his engine, applied the air 
brakes, and came to a full stop. Why he did so 
he could not tell any more than any of us can 
account for the dread of coming disaster and 
death, and to the wondering inquiry of his fire- 
man he simply said: “I feel that something’s 
wrong.” Seizing a lantern, he swung himself 
down from the cab and went forward to investi- 
gate. Everything appeared to be right, and he 
was about to return to his engine, when his eye 
caught sight of a peculiar appearance at the joint 
of the rail next to him. Brushing the accumu- 
lated snow away, he looked a moment, and then 
uttered an exclamation of horror. The rails on 
both sides had been unspiked and would have 
turned over the instant the engine touched them. 
What inspired this attempt at train-wrecking is 
unknown, but it was presumed the confederates 
of some prisoners who were on the train hoped, 
in the confusion of an accident, to deliver their 
friends. 

Engineer John Donohoe, of Albany, to whose 
wonderful instinct was due the salvation of the 
train, when asked by the writer why he stopped 
his engine, said: 

“I can’t tell why, I only know I felt something 
was wrong.” 
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There is peace, there is joy, there is fullness of 
satisfaction in seeking and serving God, and 
there is none in seeking and serving aught else 
in the universe. 
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For “‘ The Friend.” 
How sweet to breathe the breath of heaven! 
And feel the calming influence given, 
Of Him who reigns above ; 
*Tis like the dews from Hermon’s hill 
That on the tender plants distil 
Refreshments from God’s love. 


Tho’ night’s dark clouds around us spread, 
In solemn silence, as the dead ; 
The still small voice is nigh, 
To free our minds from earthly care; 
And, on the wings of heart-felt prayer, 
To waft them to the sky. 


O grace divine! How can there be 

A stronger proof that ’tis from thee 
All heavenly blessings flow ? 

The unction from the Holy One, 

Will give the prayer, “Thy will be done,” 
And make a heaven below. 


Our blessed Lord, while here with men, 
Taught his disciples, even then, 
The prayer that still is given, 
And will remain till time is run, — 
“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done, 
On earth as ’tis in heaven.” 


Where is his kingdom here to be? 
If not in hearts from sin set free, 
And Satan’s power let fall? 
We then would own Christ’s saving power 
To rule and reign each day and hour: 
“ And crown Him Lord of all.” 


Our songs of praise would then be said, 
More from the heart than from the head ; 
And, if in words at all, 
Would rise in holy anthems high 
To Him who reigns above the sky, 
“ And crown Him Lord of all.” 


But earthly sounds may mortals please, 
And not the ear of Him who sees 

As never man can see. 
For man is clothed with cumb’ring clay, 
Until the great eternal day 

Shall set the captive free. 


Then, we shall know as we are known, 
And find, that earthly sounds alone 

Will give no lasting charm; 
Nor raise the soul from earth to heaven, 
Where no enchantments need be given 

To soothe, or to alarm. 

Davip Hupp.esron. 
Dublin, Indiana, First Mo. 12th, 1887. 
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AMEN! 
BY F. G. BROWNING. 
I cannot say. 
Beneath the pressure of life’s cares to-day, 
I joy in these; 
But I can say 
That I had rather walk this rugged way, 
If Him it please. 


Selected. 


I cannot feel 

That all is well, when dark’ning clouds conceal 
The shining sun ; 
But then, I know 

God lives and loves; and say, since it is so, 
Thy will be done. 


I cannot speak 
In happy tones: the tear-drops on my cheek 
ow I am sad; 
But I can speak 
Of grace to sutfer with submission meek, 
Until made glad. 


I do not see 
Why God should e’en permit some things to be 
When He is love; 
But I can see, 
Though often dimly, through the mystery, 
His hand above! 


I do not know 

Where falls the seed, that I have tried to sow 
With greatest care; 
But I shall know 

The meaning of each waiting-hour below, 
Sometime, somewhere ! 
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I do not look 
Upon the present, nor in Nature’s book, 
To read my fate; 
But I do look 
For promised blessings in God’s Holy Book : 
And, I can wait. 


I may not try 

To keep the hot tears back—but hush that sigh 
“Tt might have been :” 
And try to still 

Each rising murmur, and to God’s sweet will 
Respond, “ Amen!” 


———————_¢-¢ 


THE LAST YEAR. 
Tender lights on sky and sea; 
Milk-white blossoms on the tree; 
Lull of storms and tempest bleak ; 
Faint bloom on a wan young cheek, 
“Spring, the blessed spring is nigh !” 
Said my darling, hopefully. 


Selected. 


Violets’ breath and primrose rays ; 
Sunshine threading leafy ways; 
Gentle steps that, weak and slow, 
Through the woodland pathways go, 

“Tt were sad in spring to die,” 
Said my darling, wistfully. 


Glorious summer, crowned with flowers ; 
Dreamy days of golden hours ; 
Sadek hills afar ; 
Dewy eve, and silver star, 
“Strength may come with by-and-by 
Said my darling, patiently. 


Growing fruits and ripening grain, 

Languid days and nights of pain, 

Fields so golden, earth so glad, 

And a young life doomed ! “’Tis sad 
Through the bright days here to lie,” 
Said my darling, wearily. 


Sighing winds and falling leaves, 

Yearning love, that vainly grieves; 

Patient eyes, with farewell gaze 

Greeting the wan autumn days. 
“Happy world, fair world, good-by,” 
Said my darling, tenderly. 


Wailing storms and weeping skies ; 
Soft wings spread for Paradise ; 
Solemn whispering accents thrilled 
With the awe of hope fulfilled. 
“ Life! O blissful life on high !” 
Breathed my darling, rapturously. 


Wreathing snowdrifts, far and wide, 
Mantling o’er the lone hillside. 
Purer than that stainless veil— 
Like a folded lily pale, 
While the moaning blast goes by, 
Sleeps my darling, peacefully. 
Chambers’s Journal. 





“ Golden vials full of odours, which are the 
prayers of the saints.” Rev. v. 8. 

The word vials is rendered in the Revised 
Version, as “ bowls.” A writer in the S. S. Times 
says, “The article was a broad, flat vessel, used 
for drinking, or for pouring out libations in wor- 
ship or sacrifice ; but sometimes used for ointments 
or even for cinerary urns. Our museums present 
abundant examples of these“phials,” or bowls, with 
or without a foot or standard, and with or without 
handles at the sides. In the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York are a number of them in 
silver, of a most curious manufacture and deco- 
ration, and probably at least as old as 500 B. c. 
As the Greek classics and inscriptions say, they 
were given as votive offerings in vast numbers. 
Of those found by Di Cesnola in the vaults of the 
temple at Curium in Cyprus, the fragments 
showed that here had been hundreds, if not thous- 
ands. But as silver does not endure unchanged 
like gold, only a few remain. The inscriptions 
on some of them, however, show that they were 
royal presents at the shrine. At Delphi, the 
famous Greek shrine, there must have been 
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enough of them to furnish an army. Aristotle 
says that silver was the material of these bowls, 
as water is of fog and rain. But the golden bowls 
with the incense denote something extraordinary. 
Silver bowls gilded, of most exquisite workman- 
ship, may be seen in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, along with some in bronze and in pottery ; 
along with one golden one. All came from the 
temples and tombs of Cyprus. Doubtless, also, 
the divining bowls of a later period, such as were 
found in Mesopotamia by Layard, would come 
under the general classification. Two of this sort, 
inscribed within in a kind of Hebrew character, 
were brought by Dr. W. Hayes Ward, from 
Babylonia, as one of the indirect results of the 
Wolfe Expedition. The bowls of this passage, 
therefore, present to the Oriental mind the most 
excellent and beautiful oblation and libation. 


Natural History, Science, &c. 


Eskimo Clothing.—F. Schwatka says that rein- 
deer skin forms a principal part of the clothing 
of all the Eskimo tribes from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. He thinks it makes the warmest clothing 
known to the world, and the warmest bedding 
also. He found when at North Hudson Bay, 
and the thermometer fell to 30 or 40 degrees 
below zero, that he could not sleep comfortably 
warm under two buffalo robes and some blankets, 
but when he procured a sleeping-bag made of two 
large reindeer skins, the cold nights were no longer 
to be dreaded. 


Agricultural Suggestions—The Independent 
suggests that there is a wide field of valuable 
labor open for agriculturist colleges and others 
interested, in the introduction and development 
of vegetables, fruits and animals. If we compare 
the wild strawberry with some of the new varie- 
ties, or the original tuber of the potato with the 
large and mealy forms now cultivated ; it is easy 
to imagine that many of our wild fruits and 
vegetables may by careful cultivation be corre- 
spondingly improved. Among the plants which 
it mentions as worthy of being tested, are the 
Dewberry, Walnut, Persimmon, Wild rice, Wild 
plum, Huckleberries, Cranberry and American 
Lotus. 

In speaking of animals, it says: “ Let Georgia 
introduce and breed the beautiful milch goat of 
Damascus, and Mississippi the magnificent, the 
royal white ass of Aden; let Florida test the 
enormous buffalo of southern Mesopotamia, and 
Louisiana that of the humped oxen of India, 
while Dakota shall see what can be made out of 
our American bison; let Maine breed the horns 
out of the moose, and New York out of the elk, 
and see if we cannot have a better animal than 
the reindeer for draft or food : let Montana reduce 
the mountain sheep to civilization; and let our 
common deer be raised for market in the pastures. 
The ostrich is already domesticated in California, 
but why are not the emu, the Persian bustard, the 
Yucatan turkey, and fifty kinds of partridges, 
geese and ducks domesticated ?” 


Angora Goats.—Gilmore, of California, has a 
flock of 200 Angora goats, which he keeps on 
Mount Tellac, where they contentedly graze by 
day and camp for the night, at an elevation of 
about 10,000 feet. These goats take care of them- 
selves and each yields about four pounds of mo- 
hair a year. This material is used largely for 
railway car cushions. Seven years ago there was 
not a single mohair factory in this country ; now 
there are about forty of them. 


Soda Locomotives.—A remarkably practical 
application of a well-known scientific fact has 
been recently made in the Soda-Locomotive. 


These engines are now used in the St. Gothard 
Tunnel, Berlin, and other European cities, and 
are now to be put into operation in Minneapolis, 
where steam engines are forbidden on the streets. 
When caustic soda is exposed to the action of 
steam, an intense heat is caused. The caustic 
soda is thus used instead of fuel. The boiler is 
heated at the central station by superheated 
steam, after which the heat is kept up by allowing 
the exhaust steam to play upon the soda, the heat 
thus being formed keeping the water in the boiler 
at the required temperature. When the soda is 
all saturated, which occurs in about six hours, it 
is submitted to the action of superheated steam, 
which removes all the moisture from it, leaving 
it ready for use again. The locomotive is the 
invention of a German engineer. 


Salt in Gas-pipes—A natural gas company 
furnishing Washington, Pa., with the gaseous 
fuel, found their main pipe obstructed. It was 
at first supposed to have been closed by water 
freezing in the pipes, but, on investigation, it was 
discovered that the bore was entirely filled by 
crystalline salt, which had been deposited from 
the brine flowing with the gas. The mass extended 
a distance of forty feet. 


Effects of Cold—James Neill, a Methodist 
minister, recently described a terrible experience, 
which he underwent while riding circuit in 
Schuylkill and Carbon Counties, Pa., years before. 

“While on this circuit I had an experience on 
the mountains, from the effects of which I have 
never fully recovered. One winter’s day I left 
Mauch Chunk for an appointment in the moun- 
tains. In the valley, the thermometer registered 
16 degrees below zero, and when I reached the 
plateau it touched 20 degrees below, with the 
wind blowing 20 miles per hour. Presently I 
experienced sharp piercing pain throughout my 
body, and every nerve was affected. In a short 
time the pain ceased in the lower extremities, and 
gradually passed upward until I was entirely free 
from suffering. I congratulated myself that I 
was getting along so nicely, and spoke encour- 
agingly to my hardy and faithful pony. In a 
few moments I felt sensations of intense happiness, 
a thousand rainbows danced before my vision, 
seraphic songs of sweetest melody sounded in my 
ears, and I felt that I was being borne upward 
on wings of delight, when suddenly I felt a severe 
shock and realized that I had fallen off my horse 
to the frozen ground. The shock of the fall re- 

valled me partially to my senses, and I realized 
that I was freezing todeath. I attempted tomove 
my feet and arms, but could not. With an effort 
born of desperation, I succeeded finally in drag- 
ging myself a few yards over the hard ground. 
The time occupied probably five minutes; it 
seemed us many weeks to me. My pony seemed 
to comprehend the desperate situation, and came 
and rubbed his nose in my face; the warm breath 
was on my cheek. The exercise of crawling re- 
vived mea little, and I finally succeeded in getting 
into an upright position, leaning heavily against 
my pony, who now slowly started onward. After 
going a short distance I met the farmer and his 
son, who were expecting me at their home, and, 
who, becoming alarmed at my prolonged absence, 
started out to see what was wrong. When I was 
taken into their house, I swooned, and when I 
again awoke, I was standing in a barrel of spring 
water, and again relapsed into insensibility. I 
did not wake again until next morning, when I 
found myself in bed with my boots on. Upon 
asking why this was done, my host replied that 
he had rescued a number of men from freezing, 
but that I was nearer death’s door than any he 


had ever seen, and had my boots been taken 
off the flesh would have come off with them.” 
Christian Advocate. 


The Skunk.—C. C. Abbott in his Rambles abou 
Home describes some of the habits of this animal 
as observed by himself. One trait is the marvel. 
lous quickness with which it can bury itself iy 
soft ground. In the autumn of 1881, he met one 
in an open meadow, which immediately ran to 
clump of trees and in less than one minute tun. 
nelled so far beneath the roots as to be out of 
sight. He relates another instance in which one 
that was hard pressed buried itself so quickly ag 
to escape. “It did not throw out the dirt behind 
it as it progressed, but wormed itself through the 
loose earth, much as a mole does. I subsequently 
determined that the skunks, in this case, reached 
a depth of four feet and tunnelled a distance of 
nearly twenty.” 

Frogs, birds’ eggs and snakes, he says, seem to 
be their chief articles of food. To these should 
be added the grubs of beetles and other insects 
which they seek in their subterranean hiding 
places. In some parts of the “ Pines” of New 
Jersey, the small round holes which they make 
when thus engaged, are quite numerous. When 
a snake is discovered it is seized by the tail and 
vigorously shaken till it is disabled, before being 
eaten. 

Abbott describes a combat which he witnessed 
between a large skunk and a black snake which 
he thought was fully five feet in length. The 
skunk had evidently seized the snake by the tail, 
and it had turned and enveloped the assailant in 
its coils, completely encircling both neck and 
body. The head was so far free that the skunk 
could give the snake nip after nip, though it could 
not get a strong enough hold to disable it. “ Roll- 
ing over and over, hissing and snapping, the 
snake nearly concealed by the long hair of the 
skunk, the two creatures presented a strange 
spectacle. He struck the combatants a blow with 
a stick, when the snake relinquished its hold and 
slowly retired in a disabled condition; and its 
enemy laid motionless and dying, having been 
strangled. 


Flying Squirrel—This beautiful little animal 
makes its home in the cavity or hollow of a tree, 
from which, as twilight approaches, it emerges, 
and indulges itself in playfully scampering over 


the surrounding branches. From its smaller 
size it is not able to take such long leaps from 
limb to limb as the larger gray squirrel ; but, 
running up the trunk to an elevated point, it 
boldly springs into the air, and stretching out 
the membrane which joins the front and hind 
limbs on each side, so as to form a widely extended 
surface it sails in a gradually descending line to 
another tree. As it nears the point at which it 
aims, it slightly ascends, so as to alight with the 
head pointing upwards. The extreme distance 
to which it can thus sail-has been estimated at 
about 30 yards, but it does not often take such 
an extended flight. 

This squirrel not only has the power of chang- 
ing the direction of its flight so as to use the 
momentum acquired in ascending a limited dix 
tance, but it can alter its course in mid-air. Fifty 
years ago, they were common in the woods of 
Chester County, Pa., and were favorite pets 
the scholars at Westtown. I well remember 
seeing some of the boys in pursuit of one of these 
animals in the woods that then covered the ground 
near the present swimming pond. The squirrel 
had taken its flight from one tree to another at 
a moderate distance; but when part way there, 
it discovered a boy who had climbed the trunk: 
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it immediately altered its course, and alighted 
on a third tree considerably to one side. 

Flying squirrels often take possession of the 
attic rooms of houses, or of openings in the cor- 
nices, and thus become semi-domesticated animals. 
In the woods, they occasionally build nests of 
leaves among the branches of the trees, instead 
of resorting to the hollow trunks. C. C. Abbott 
in his “ Rambles about home,” suggests that this 
may be a modern habit, which scarcely existed 
100 years ago. But the first nest of a flying 
squirrel, that I remember to have found, was one 
of leaves, which nearly 60 years ago, I saw in the 
branches of a young tree by the side of a cart- 
path that ran along a piece of woodland. The 
mother, frightened by my too close inspection, 
sprang from the nest and scattered on the ground 
a brood of very infantile and helpless young, 
which awoke feelings of compassion. After gath- 
ering them together, and placing them where I 
thought she might see them, I passed on, hoping 
that her maternal instincts would lead her to 
timely care for her offspring. J. W. 


_ 


Items, 


—The Morality of Fox-hunting.—A writer in the 
Public Ledger of Philadelphia, refers to a description 
of a fox-hunt published a few days before in that 

aper, in which it was stated, that a fox that had 

en trapped for the purpose was set free from a 
box, and chased and killed by 35 men on horseback, 
and 84 hounds. He says: 

“The right of man in his domain over nature to 
kill animals for his use and comfort may not be a 
matter of dispute, and when he kills without inflict- 
ing unnecessary pain, this right will not be denied, 
but when the animal is first trapped, kept in dis- 
tressing confinement for a time, then let loose to 
undergo a cruel death struggle (for it can hardly be 
called a struggle for life in which its chances are so 
small) there is manifestly a wanton disregard of the 
natural claims of the brute creation. 

“Who is there with an average degree of moral 
perception, that can look upon such a scene as de- 
scribed in your paper without a blush of indigna- 
tion, and the wish that the fox might have the power 
toturn upon his pursuers and put them to flight? 
Such sport, if necessary for the entertainment of 
those concerned in it, is a sad commentary on their 
ambition, and one might let them enjoy their level 
of taste without remonstrance were it not for the 
people that should be protected from the deterio- 
rating influence of such exhibitions.” 


—The Charity Ball——An announcement has been 
made of a ball to be held in Philadelphia, the pro- 
ceeds of which (that is the money received for tickets 
of admission, less the cost of music, refreshments, 
and other expenses) are to be divided between four 
benevolent institutions. Our friend Josiah W. 
Leeds, has on former occasions borne a faithful testi- 
mony against this scheme of dissipation and folly, in 
which persons may be tempted to join, and smother 
the voice of conscience by the weak plea that they 
are thus contributing to charitable objects. He has 
renewed his protest the present season in an article 
in the Christian Statesman, published also in pam- 
phlet form. In this he takes the position, that in- 
stitutions maintained by professedly Christian peo- 
ple, ought not to receive the proceeds of an enter- 
tainment, which does not deserve the countenance 
of a Christian community. The concluding para- 
graph of the pamphlet is as follows: 

“Now, the words of the Apostle Paul upon this 
matter of giving, are clear, brief, and to the point, 
for he says: He that giveth, let him do it with simpli- 
ety. Will the managers of the Germantown Hospital, 
and those of the other three prospective benefici- 
aries of the Ball, stand upon firm Christian ground 
in this matter, or will they be willing to accept, with 
gracious thanks, a gift which will not have been 
given with anything like ‘simplicity,’ seeing that it 
Will be the price of a sensuous entertainment, and 
withal flung out, as it were, at the heels of the giddy 
Votaries of fashion.” 


THE FRIEND. 





—FPastors among Friends.—“ To us it looks as if 
there will be little left to preserve in our Society, if 
our practical testimony to the headship of Christ is 
lost sight of, as it inevitably will be if regular pastors 
become the rule.”— The Interchange (Baltimore. ) 


—The Burnham Industrial Farm.—Frederic G. 
Burnham, of Morristown, N. J., has conveyed to an 
association incorporated under the laws of New 
York, a farm located in Columbia County of that 
State, to be used as an industrial Reform School for 
Juvenile Offenders. The gift of the donor includes 
a fertile, well-watered farm of 580 acres, lying on 
Queechy Lake, with numerous buildings and shops, 
and stocked with cattle, horses, oxen and farm ma- 
chinery. The Independent says: “The objects of 
the Corporation are to receive boys, between the 
ages of seven and sixteen years, by commitment of 
any committing magistrate in the State of New 
York, for vagrancy, truancy, &c., or by a written 
act of the parents or guardian, or by transference 
from other charitable institutions, to train them in 
honest and industrious habits ; and, finally, to place 
them in situations where the surroundings will be 
wholesome, and the training they have received will 
give a fair start in any honest life. 

“Tt is proposed to teach the boys the common 
branches of an elementary English education, and 
to give them such an industrial and manual train- 
ing as will fit them to support themselves, as in 
farming, cattle-raising, fruit-growing, gardening, 
and, as far as practicable, a variety of trades,” 


—Club Life-—We do not wonder that women and 
good men inveigh against “club life,” as it is now 
seen in our great cities. Clubs are the rivals of the 
home, and dangerous rivals. Then they have an 
array of positive temptations from which the wary 
only escape. In the uncovering of some troubles 
in the “ Union Club” of New York it was discovered 
that 87,000 drinks had been taken at the bar of the 
establishment, in addition to the vast quantity of 
wines and liquors ordered by the bottle. Here is 
the place where many rich men’s sons step on the 
inclined plane which runs sheer down to ruin.— 
Selected. 


a 

Faith—The foolish virgins in the parable had 
what is commonly called faith. They had a good 
deal of it. They had no fears as to their final 
salvation. They came to the door, saying, “ Lord, 
Lord, open unto us.” 

This is precisely the character of a very large 
proportion of what passes for faith at the present 


day. The main ingredients of it is a feeling of 
security. It serves as an anodyne to the con- 


science, it stifles conviction, drives away fear, and 
makes its possessor feel safe, even when standing 
upon the verge of eternal death. The faith of the 
foolish virgins does not lead to the sacrifice required 
to obtain the grace necessary to carry one through. 
It takes things easy, under the plausible excuse 
that there is time enough yet. But the faith 
that will finally save, leads to sacrifices and self- 
denials. It takes up crosses, and bears reproaches. 
It “counts all things but loss for the excellency 
of the knowledge of Christ Jesus, our Lord.”— 
The Earnest Christian. 


THE FRIEND. 
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We have received from Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston, a copy of The Pioneer Quakers, by 
Richard P. Hallowell, author of The Quaker 
Invasion of Massachusetts. Like his former work, 


the present one vigorously defends the early 
members of the Society of Friends in New Eng- 
land, from the persistent charges against them, 
brought forward by the apologists for the cruel- 
ties practised upon them by the intolerant rulers 
and ministers of the Puritan settlers in that 
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country. In this respect the present volume is 
very satisfactory. Although many of the facts 
stated in it have been before published, yet it 
seems to require “line upon Ime and precept 
upon precept,” to remove from the popular mind 
the oft repeated calumny, that the laws against 
Quakers enacted by the Massachusetts colonists, 
were rendered necessary by the extravagant con- 
duct of some of the early Friends. We are glad 
to see the author so skilfully using his weapons in 
defence of historical truth; and wonder whether 
the time will ever come when professed historians 
will cease to reiterate unfounded charges. 

The earlier part of the volume is devoted to a 
general view of the rise of the Society of Friends, 
and their distinguishing characteristics. In this 
portion of the book the writer speaks of the 
labors of George Fox, and of his doctrine of the 
“Inward Light.” We wish the author had more 
clearly brought to view the close connection 
which George Fox ever made between this Di- 
vine Light, Spirit or Grace, and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. He speaks of it in his Journal as 
the “Divine Light of Christ”’—“the Grace of 
God, and the Truth in the heart which came by 
Jesus” —and says, “I saw Christ died for all men, 
was a propitiation for all, and enlightened all 
men and women with his divine and saving 
Light.” 

“The Light of Christ” is the favorite expres- 
sion of the early members of our Society, when 
referring to this fundamental doctrine of religion ; 
and this is a more satisfactory term than simply 
the “Inward Light”—a phrase which is correct 
in itself, but does not so clearly point out the 
spiritual nature of this blessed manifestation of 
the will of God ; nor its connection with Him of 
whom it was declared by the Apostle John, that 
He “was the true Light, which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world.” 


We have received a communication from 
Isaac Larrance, of Plainville, Ohio, calling atten- 
tion to the numerous accidents, involving severe 
wounds and even loss of life, which have occurred 
from the careless handling of firearms. He em- 
phatically condemns the practice of pointing a 
gun or a pistol towards anything which is not 
intended to be shot, even if the weapon is sup- 
posed to be unloaded. This caution is certainly 
a judicious one, for a load may have been intro- 
duced into it without the knowledge of the per- 
son handling the weapon; or he may have laid 
it away in a loaded condition, and have forgotten 
that fact. 

I. Larrance mentions several cases of injury 
and death which were caused by the accidental 
discharge of fire-arms; and his statements are 
confirmed by the reports in the daily papers, 
which frequently bring to view similar instances. 

And here we will remark, that very often it 
would be better to apply a remedy nearer to the 
root of the trouble, by banishing fire-arms from 
our families, and making their presence the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. There is, we sup- 
pose, a reason in many cases, on farms, for keep- 
ing a gun, especially in the more thinly settled 
sections of the country, where domestic animals 
are liable to be destroyed by the attacks of their 
wild enemies. But the possession of such an in- 
strument is open to this objection, that it often 
encourages a love of hunting, which, when fol- 
lowed merely as an amusement, blunts the na- 
tural sensibility of feeling. It drew from the 
amiable Cowper the exclamation, 


“ Detested sport, 
That finds its pleasure in another’s pain.” 


Still stronger is the objection to owning or. 


carrying pistols ; for the principal use of these is 
to destroy the life of a fellow man; and that is 
totally foreign to the Spirit of Christ, who com- 
mands us to love our enemies, and to do good to 
them that hate us. Such implements should be 
banished from every household. 


The proper exercise of the discipline of our 
religious Society, even when it is rightly carried 
to the extreme of cutting off a delinquent from 
membership, is one of the means of its preserva- 
tion. But no rules or regulations, and no degree 
of care in their enforcement, can take the place 
of a sincere devotion to the Lord’s cause, and a 
close walking in spirit with the blessed Head of 
the Church. These constitute the life of our pro- 
fession; and no outward formality can supply 
the deficiency if these are wanting. Where these 
are present, there will be found a true concern 
for the spiritual welfare of the flock, which will 
exercise its appropriate influence. 

These thoughts are by no means new, but they 
have afresh been brought to remembrance by a 
letter in which the writer describes a Monthly 
Meeting, held many years ago in the house at 
Sixth and Noble Streets, Philadelphia. The 
letter says :— 

The subject under discussion, and the final con- 
clusion to issue a Testimony of Disownment, was 
the case of two young women who had joined an- 
other religious society. 

After the matter was decided, our dear Friend, 
Sarah Hillman [a beloved minister of that meeting] 
arose; and while she agreed with the judgment of 
the meeting, “that further labor in these cases would 
be unavailing,” she queried in a most touching and 
feeling manner wall I think with tears) whether 
we as a meeting, and overseers of the flock, had, be- 
fore it was too late, done all that we could or ought 
to have done, to keep these dear young people from 
going out from amongst us. Her language and 
great concern for these young women, and that over- 
seers and other exercised Friends should discharge 
their whole duty to the members, made a great im- 
pression on my mind. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—On the 21st instant, Senator 
Colquet, of Georgia, presented a petition from the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union of the District 
of Columbia, charging the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict with “disregarding the purity, safety and moral 
interests and rights of the people,” and asserting that, 
“in direct violation of law, they have been, for months 
past, permitting and protecting gambling halls, pool 
rooms, and drinking establishments, as well as dens of 
vice.” The petition gives numerous particulars, and 
charges that “a house owned by one of the Commis- 
sioners is used as an office by the agent of the Louisiana 
State Lottery, and that Frank Hume, the President of 
the Liquor Dealers’ Association, is a bondsman of one 
of the Commissioners.” It therefore “prays for a 
thorough investigation of the facts, and for the proper 
enforcement of law and protection of homes within the 
District.” After some discussion, the petition was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The Inter State Commerce bill has passed both 
Houses of Congress. In the lower House the vote 
stood, yeas 219; nays, 41. 

The Senate is now debating a Retaliatory Firsheries 
bill against the Dominion of Canada. 

The number of beggars in the streets of San Fran- 
cisco has grown so large as to attract the attention of 
the local press. 

Earnest efforts have been made in Boston to break 
up the fraudulent firms who advertise “work for wo- 
men” and entice poor women into buying yarns and 
other materials at extravagant prices on the promise 
that when worked into finished articles the latter would 
be purchased at a high price by the advertisers. 

The Lewistown Journal, (Me.) says: “A veteran 
Maine school teacher remembers a school in which he 
had seven vulgar, profane and vicious boys, whose aim 
in life seemed to be to torment the teacher. This 
teacher recently visited the State prison in Thomaston 
and found three of those boys. Four others are in the 
reform school. 


THE FRIEND. 


The number of cigars upon which tax was paid in 
this country last year, was 3,510,898,588, which is equal 
to fifty-eight and one-half cigars to every person in the 
country, placing the population at 60,000,000. The 
number of cigarettes on which tax was paid last year, 
aggregates 1,310,961,350, an increase of 252,212,112 over 
the preceding year, while the increase in cigars con- 
sumed during the same period was 151,925,855. 

Olive trees are being cultivated for the oil in some 
parts of Mississippi. 

A vein of silver has been discovered in Glenridge, 
Essex County, New Jersey. A load of ore was assayed 
and yielded about $20 worth of silver. 

In New York city, during last week, there were re- 
ported 18 cases of small-pox, with two deaths, against 
6 cases and 1 death last week; 128 cases of diphtheria 
and 49 deaths, against 111 cases and 41 deaths last 
week ; 651 cases of measles and 68 deaths, against 641 
cases and 72 deaths. 

According to the New York Tribune, there are now 
14,160 newspapers and periodicals published in the 
United States. Of these 700 are religious and denom- 
inational papers. About 600 newspapers are published 
in German, and forty-two in French. The Polish, 
Finish and Welsh papers have the most unpronounce- 
able names; as for instance the Dzienswiety and the 
Przjaciel Ludi, of Chicago ; the Yyhdpswalta in Sanomat, 
of Ohio, and the Y Wawr, of Utica, N. Y. One paper 
is published in Gaelic, one in Hebrew, one in Chinese 
and one in Cherokee. 

There were 385 deaths in this city last week; 195 
males and 190 females, being altogether 33 less than 
last week. Of these 54 died of consumption; 52 of 
pneumonia; 19 of diseases of the heart; 17 of convul- 
sions ; 15 of debility ; 14 of croup; 11 of old age; 11 of 
paralysis; 11 of apoplexy; 11 of Bright’s disease and 
10 of bronchitis. 

Markets, &e.—U. S. 43’s, 1104; 4’s, 1284; 3’s, 100}; 
currency 6’s, 125 a 134. 

Cotton was quiet at 9§ cts. for middling uplands. 

Feed.—Bran was firm but quiet; middlings were 
plentiful and dull. Quotations: Bran, western winter, 
spot, per ton, $17 a $17.75; do., spring, spot, $16 a 
$16.50; red middlings, $15 a $16; white middlings, 
$16 a $17. 

Petroleum was quiet but steady at 63 cts. for 70 Abel 
test in barrels, and 8} cts. for 110 test in cases. 

Flour and Meal.—Trade in flour was slow and un- 
satisfactory, and prices were weak. Sales of 125 bar- 
rels of Pennsylvania roller, straight, at $4.25; 125 bar- 
rels Ohio, clear, at $4.25; 375 barrels Ohio and In- 
diana, straight, at $4.40 a $4.50; 375 barrels winter 
patent, at $4.75 a $5; 250 barrels Minnesota, clear, at 
$4.25, and 500 barrels do., patent, at $5 a $5.25. Rye 
flour was dull at $3.10 a $3.15 per barrel. 

Grain.—Wheat was firm and advanced, No. 2 red 
closing at 92 cts. bid and 92} cts. asked. Rye was 
quoted at 56 cts. per bushel. Corn was without ac- 
tivity, No. 2 mixed closing at 46 cts. bid, and 46} cts. 
asked. Oats were dull, No. 2 white closing at 37{ cts. 
bid and 384 cts. asked. 

Beef cattle were in poor demand and je. lower, at 3 
a 5} cts. 

Sheep were dull, at 3 a 5} cts. 
at 4a7 cts. 

Hogs were firmer. 
6 a 63 ets. 

ForE1gn.—The London Daily News professes to know 
that there is extreme danger of war. It says the Gov- 
ernment is alarmed on account of its having heard that 
Germany is likely within a few days to ask France to 
explain the meaning of the French military movements 
on the frontier. 

The police and bailiffs have been engaged in evicting 
tenants at Glenbeigh, County Kerry, Ireland. On the 
22nd, twenty-three men were arraigned before the 

Magistrate at Killorglin for obstructing the work of the 
Sheriff during the past week in making evictions. Im- 
mediately after the arraignment a mass meeting of 
citizens was held to express sympathy with the prison- 
ers. Several of the speakers openly denounced the 
evictions as tyrannical and barberous. On the 24th, 
the magistrates before whom the Glenbeigh tenants 
were tried acquitted the prisoners. The hillsides for 
miles around were ablaze with bonfires in honor of the 
event. 

A writ has been served upon John Dillon to recover 
from him the amount of his recognizances, already 
pledged, in the Government actions against him for 
agitating in favor of the plan of campaign, the ground 
being alleged continuance of the agitation. Dillon will 
resist the writ, and thus the whole issue will become 
one to be tried before a jury. 

W. E. Gladstone has prepared a resolution affirming 


Lambs were lower, 


Western, 63 a 7} cts.; country, 


the general principle of Home Rule, which Chamber. 
lain and Trevelyn will be asked to accept.on the resum 
tion of the Gladstonian-Unionist conference. If the 
Radical-Unionists accede to the resolution, it will be 
proposed in the House of Commons at the earliest pos- 
sible moment in the coming session. 

The census of France for 1886 shows a total population 
of 38,218,903, against 37,672,048 in 1881. The popu- 
lation of Paris has increased only 75,000 against an 
increase of 280,000 recorded in 1881. 

The French Budget Committee of the Chamber of 
Deputies has, by a vote of 18 to 6, rejected the amendment 
budget presented by Dauphin, Minister of Finance, pro- 
viding for an issue of bento to the amount of 375,000,000 
francs, redeemable in 66 years, to meet the tempo 
needs of the Government. Dauphin is consequently ex- 
pected to resign, and a Cabinet crisis is imminent. The 
present Ministry was formed on the 11th ult. 

The destructive power of the new explosive, dis- 
covered by Capts. Locard and Hirondart, connected 
with the French Government gun factory, at Bourges, 
is reported to be one hundred times that of ordinary 
gunpowder, or ten times that of nitro-glycerine. An 
ordinary shell, falling on the roof of a building, bursts 
and shatters everything in its immediate vicinity. The 
melinite shell is intended to strike the ground at the 
foundations of the building, and once there it explodes 
and shoots everything into the air, reducing beams and 
joints to an almost impalpable powder. The new ex- 
plosive gets its name from its resemblance to honey 
(miel) “ War is cruel and you cannot refine it!” 

On the 20th instant, a meeting of Belgian Generals 
was held at the Ministry of War to discuss the sub- 
ject of the mobilization of the army. All expressed the 
opinion that war on the Belgian frontier is inevitable, 
and that hostilities will probably begin in a short time, 

The Kreuz Zietung says that the candidature of Prince 
George, of Leuchtenberg, for the Bulgarian throne is 
approved everywhere. The Bulgarian Regency, it 
says, must resign, leaving the election of a Prince toa 
new Sobranje, in which event Russia will accept the 
ruler chosen. 

The Russian Official Messenger states that the Emperor 
of Russia has authorized his representative at the 
Hague, Count Kapnist, to accept in his name the King 
of Holland’s gift of the house in which Peter the Great 
lived at Zandaam in 1697. This house was visited by 
the Emperor Paul in 1781 and the Czar Alexander IL, 
while Cesarewitch, in 1839. 

It is stated that Italy has declared its seventeen uni- 
versities open to women. Switzerland, Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark have taken similar action. 

Despatches received in London from Brisbane, the 
capital of Queensland, state that that colony has been 
swept by a fearful cyclone, accompanied by a rainfall 
of such extraordinary copiousness that 20 inches of water 
fell in a short time. The result has been disastrous 
floods. In the city of Brisbane some of the thorough- 
fares are submerged to a depth of 20 feet. The city is 
entirely cut off by the floods from its suburbs. The 
reports say that many persons have been drowned. 

The tail of a comet was seen in Melbourne on the 
evening of the 20th instant. 

The U.S. State Department has received despatches 
from Buenos Ayres, saying that the deaths from Asiatic 
cholera in that city in Eleventh Mo. last were ninety- 
three and that business is virtually suspended there. 
The death-rate in Rosario has sometimes reached fifty 
per day. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

Until further notice the stage will connect with the 
7.02 and 9.03 morning trains from Broad St., to convey 
passengers to the School; and at other times when 
timely notice is sent to J.G. WituiaMs, Supt. 

FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 

Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hatt, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 
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Diep, on Tenth Month 3rd, 1886, Mary Norris 
LoGAan, of Philadelphia, daughter of Albanus C., 
Maria D. Logan. Noble, generous and loving a8 & 
friend ; and from early life to the end of an extend 
one, earnestly desiring the guidance of her Redeemer, 
we cannot doubt but she be been received into his 
heavenly home. 

——, First Mo. Ist, 1887, near La Porte, Indians, 
Wits Parker, in the Fifty-first year of his age 
He was a member of Little Egg Harbor M 
Meeting of Friends, New Jersey. 
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